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LOYAL 
GLEE CLUB QUITS 


University of California Singers Resign 
Because Administration Deposed 
Their Veteran Leader 


As usual, the University of California 
Glee Club met for Monday night practice 
in murky old Stiles Hall, February first. 
“Brick” Morse ’96, director of the Club 
during its 35 years of life, led his organi- 
zation through the usual round of songs. 

A pause after the singing. What would 
“Brick” Morse say? The University offi- 
cials had protested that the Club’s jazz pro- 
gram which captivated audiences from 
Tokio to Stockholm, is not “representative 
of the University.”’ Hereafter, they hoped, 
only classical music would be given. It was 
whispered that the Student Government, at 
the wish of the authorities, had asked 
“Brick” Morse to resign. It was also hinted 
that the authorities also charged that 
Morse had permitted the men to er-hem- 
misconduct themselves while in foreign 
parts. One hundred men expectantly waited. 

“T have seen the Club grow for 85 years,” 
Morse began, “and during that time the 
boys have so conducted themselves that not 
one charge of misconduct has been proven 
against them. 

“T have not handed in my resignation and 
I am not going to. But I expect they will 
kick me out. It is hard to leave after more 
than thirty years with you.... 

“..I1 gave one leg for the Varsity team 
and I am ready and willing to give the other 
for the Glee Club.” 


Exodus 


After Morse had left the room, one after 
another of the men “rose and quietly re- 
signed.” After dissolving the University 
Club, they organized the “Brick Morse Col- 
legians,” a non-university group formed 
“for the study of good music.” Then they 
lined up to put their signatures to a pledge 
which read as follows: 

I pledge myself not to support in any way any 
University of Caiifornia Glee Club which will be 
formed until in the opinion of th: majority of those 
assembled here matters have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. So help me Ged! 


Charges 


Four days after the dissolution of the 
California Glee Club the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Student Council divulged its rea- 
sons for asking Morse to resign. Rumors 
and contradictions of rumors floating about 
the campus for over a week finally forced 
the Committee to take the student public 
into its confidence with this statement: 

“The Glee Club under the direction of 
Mr. Morse has been a source of irritation 
to the Executive Committee and the admin- 
istration for more than two years. 

“The Executive Committee has not pre- 
scribed ‘classical’ programs ... has sug- 
gested removal from the programs of the 
cheap vaudeville type of stunts which have 
for so long been a part of their make-up... 


Work has begun on Princeton’s new 
$1,750,000 chapel to replace Marquand 
Chapel, destroyed by fire in 1920. With 
the exception of King’s Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, England, it will be the largest 
college house of worship in the world. 
President Hibben of Princeton has com- 
mented upon it as “the University’s pro- 
test against materialistic philosophy and 
drift of our age ...a house of ancient 
mystery, the holy place of God.” 

Is religion, then, only a protest against 
materialism? Is that its best excuse for 
existence? We thought that men in the 
past who have erected buildings wherein 
to worship God did so because they be- 
lieved that the importance of their reli- 
gion transcended all else,—that it was 
the greatest thing in the world. Is the 
raison d’etre for Princeton’s chapel only 
a protest and revolt against materialism? 
If the world is growing more material- 
istic.today, might this not better be com- 
batted by the teachings of a university’s 
professors and the spirit of its class- 
rooms? How will perfunctory but com- 
pulsory attendance at chapel or occa- 
sional glances at stately towers as one 
treads the campus effect something 
which Princeton’s authorities apparently 
feel has not been adequately effected by 
all of the rest that goes to make up a 
college education? (From the Cornell 
Sun). 


The Brass Check 
At U. of Illinois 


Imaginary Sketches of Zine Smelting 
Community Offend Captains of 
Illinois Industries 


For a long time Lloyd Reeve, a student 
at the University of Illinois, has carried 
about in his head vague plans for a novel 
dealing with life in a zine smelting com- 
munity. So when an opportunity came he 
outlined the embryonic novel in a series of 
short sketches for class work. Being a 
staff member of the Illinois Magazine he 
showed them to Editor Joseph E. Baker, 
who evamined and published all under the 
title “Zine City Sketches.” A discerning 
minority on the campus read and praised. 

A week after the magazine had gone into 
the hands of the subscribers, a delegation 
of captains of the zinc smelting industry 
at La Salle Illinois, which is also Reeve’s 
home, called on the University authorities 
at Urbana. After their informal visit the 
university authorities examined the maga- 
zine. Fditor Baker was then deposed and 
Contributor Reeve ousted from the maga- 
zine’s staff. 


“Laxity in enforcing restraint in conduct 
on trins has been a failure in duty upon the 
part cf the Director, substantiated by un- 
deniable evidence . . . on one occasion the 
Glee Club appeared at half-hour intervals 
in a cafe in a southern city. The Glee Club 
has in several cities worn out its wel- 
come... . 
(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


DEFEAT 


OF REQUIRED DRILL 


Coe College Students Register Disapproval 
of Compulsory Military Training— 
Iowa Ministers Also 


In spite of last minute attempts to pre- 
vent the balloting, Coe College men ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of voluntary 
military training by a vote of 178 to 159. 


The vote was taken at a mass meeting, 
February fourth. Before expressing their 
preference the men listened to speeches by 
Vernon Mellraith ’26, in favor of compul- 
sory drill, and George Simpson ’25, against. 

As soon as the meeting was called to 
order the Cadets attempted to block the 
vote, A member of Scabbard and Blade, 
military fraternity, gained the floor and 
moved to drop the referendum. An amend- 
ment to the contrary was quickly appended 
by the opposing forces. Followed a standing 
vote which revealed only thirty cadet 
officers and a few students desirous of 
calling off the vote. 


Dark Plets 


Two days before the referendum, efforts 
were made to head off an expression of 
student opinion. A cadet officer, member 
of the Student Council, moved that the 
referendum be dropped. As only nine mem- 
bers were present the motion carried five 
to four. On the following day the Council 
called a special session and voted to go on 
with the project, by a five to seven vote. 
Most of the cadet officers appeared in 
chapel in their uniforms. On the evening 
before the military department sought to 
have the college band attend the meeting to 
play, but none appeared with instruments. 


Ministers for Peace 


Severe criticism of the War Department 
found expressicn in resolutions adopted by 
a state convention of the Church of Christ 
at Des Moines, February sixth. They de- 
clared that the War Department’s program 
tends to develop a war psychology. One 
resolution registered emphatic “disapproval 
of any activity on the part of the War De- 
partment in the extension of military train- 
ing into any school or college in the Nation. 


The ministers petitioned Senators Albert 
B. Cummins and Senator Smith W. Brook- 
hart to “use their influence in the national 
Congress to gain enactment of such legisla- 
tion as will carry out the spirit of these 
resolutions.” 


After the ministers had taken action, 
prominent women connected with the State 
Parent-Teachers’ Association took steps to 
make a state-wide issue against military 
training in any institution of learning in 
Iowa. The women of the state American 
Legion auxiliary immediately replied with 
a statement opposing ‘peace-at-any-price 
pacifism.” 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


Pasadena, California is the New 

Year’s football game between East 
and West. But it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to persuade colleges to lend 
their teams for this Roman holiday. While 
the University of Washington, champion of 
the Pacific Coast Conference, readily con- 
sented this year to represent the West, 
Dartmouth College refused, because of dis- 
inclination, to exploit the college game. The 
University of Alabama was finally secured 
after several others had refused. And now 
Washington, having lost the game, shows 
signs of repentance after her gaudy flirta- 
tion with California publicity men. On the 
eve of a meeting of the Board of Control, 
the undergraduate daily decides that 
“Washington has had her fingers badly 
burned and is not likely to forget. The 
sting of defeat and the added smart of 
financial return badly cut into by enormous 
expenses is likely to abide with the Asso- 
ciated Students for some time . . the 
1926 swig of January football should be 
good for at least a temporary cure.” The 
Daily also decides that the game is “only 
an added attraction to a town carnival... 
placing coast football on a level with a 
Dempsey-Wills exhibition.” 


NE of the big features of the an- 
() nual Tournament of Roses at 


MR. PECKSNIFF SPEAKS 


IRTUE again has patted itself on 

its breast or moral garden. Mr. 

Pecksniff walks abroad at Ohio 

State University in the person of 
one Professor Thomas French, head of the 
department of engineering drawing, senior 
member of the University Press, and ex 
officio chief brigadier general of the lite- 
rary censors of the University. 

Recently this Professor French showed 
to an immature undergraduate world how 
the guardianship of morals makes one feel 
inside. His revelation came in an interview 
printed by the Ohio State Lantern after 
Professor Joseph A. Leighton, head of the 
department of philosophy, resigned his post 
as sergeant censor in charge of the Ohio 
State Candle, because of a general discom- 
fort with the printed censoring rules of the 
University Press. 

This was the comment of the learned 
drawing master: 

“There is nothing new in the regula- 
tions,”—-we presume the reporter wrote it 
down correctly, since his own paper is cen- 
sored—“‘The regulations give campus pub- 
lications as much freedom as off-campus 
publications. The only reason they were 
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put into printed form is so any new censor 
would know what he was supposed to do 
and have something definite to follow. 

“The good name of the University must 
be protected from irresponsible and erotic 
students who try to be like Henry L. Men- 
cken. 


OW this good and virtuous man would 

probably be surprised and incredulous, 
even, were he to be told that Hr. Henry L. 
Mencken, whatever . his  idiosyncracies, 
doesn’t happen to hold anything but a low 
ezteem for scribblings erotica, or for any 
sex-obsession, however Puritanic. And the 
good and virtuous man would be amazed to 
discover that none of us outside are made 
to believe in Santa Claus by any such set 
of rules and spelling lessons as his code for 
censors, and that the mention of them is 
good for one snicker not a whole second 
long. Still more would he lose patience at 
the suggestion that since there is “nothing 
new” in his prohibitoria, they are probably 
old and musty and badly in need of a newer 
revelation. Were it to be remarked to him, 
just as an aid to memory and for the un- 
tangling of his mental wires, that James 
Joyce is the writer an elder always refers 
to when lecturing naughty boys on sex, and 
not Mr. Mencken, we fear there would be 
an explosion, The learned man would feel 
as if we had been trying to draw two 
equally black goats one white and t’other 
red, before his very draughtsman’s eyes. 
Were he to be accused of a loose tongue, 
“Sir: I shall have you thrown out of col- 
lege tomorrow.” Were he to be accused of 
misrepresentation for venturing the fantas- 
tic idea that his dicta and legia have a 
parallel in the off-campus world—rules so 
profound that even a professor of philoso- 
phy hesitated to interpret them—what apo- 
plexies might not be invited—we withdraw 
the mere mention of the possibility, And 
yet, that the good man has been drawn to 
the very fringe of all these errors, injus- 
tices and ridiculous snipe-sacks, is not to 
be denied. No more is it to be denied that 
he got there through no moral fault at all, 
but through sheer good nature and ignor- 
ance. It was really unfair of the Univer- 
sity to take advantage of a very good mas- 
ter of engineering drawing to make him a 
donkey as a literary censor; and if his 
slightly irresponsible and illiterate conduct 
outside of his own field may reflect on the 
intelligence of the University, let the Uni- 
versity consider that the blame lay not on 
him but on its own creation, the office of 
Moral, Non-Literary, Illiterate Censor. It 
always works that way. 


Twelve students at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity have been suspended for varying 
terms. All of them were charged with vio- 
lating the university ruling against dancing. 
Last November nineteen other students left 
college for giving a fraternity dance at 
Lima, Ohio, a neighboring city. 
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WIND-MILL 


A fascinating subject for speculation is 
ventured in The Flatiron, a column in The 
University of Colorado Silver and Gold. 
The writer wonders what would happen, 

“Tf a long, lean, lanky, six-foot, calloused- 
handed, awkward, green, country-looking, 
country-smelling fellow got off the train 
sometime in September and knocked at the 
door of a modern university. 

“ “Mr. ah-Abra-ah-oh-yes-Lincoln, your to- 
tal is extremely low; you have no science, 
no language, not enough mathematics. We 
can’t allow you to enter our institution, Mr. 
Blincoln-ah-Lincoln. You might try some 
of our courses through the Extension De- 
partment.’ ... He would never in a thou- 
sand worlds be rushed by a fraternity. ... 
These music halls and saxophone livery 
stables want Valentinos, not Lincolns. 

“Abraham Lincoln would have a hard and 
lonesome time getting into, and getting 
through a modern university. Maybe this 
is the reason why there are so few Lincolns 
coming out of the big schools.” 


And, since Honest Abe liked his corn 
whiskey when it was white, he might “get 
through” a modern university only to be 
deprived of a Phi Beta Kappa key, which, 
Reverend Voorhees has told us, is only 
awarded men with “good moral character.” 


January last was named by some organi- 
zation as open season for innocent merri- 
ment. And now that National Laugh Month 
iy over with, The Wirdmill belatedly names 
February as National Glad Month. From 
his watch tower The Windmill looks out 
upor the world of educators and educated, 
with its “wax-laying and honey-making and 
poison-brewing.”’ A Pollyannaized Tuefels- 
drockh, he views the world of teachers and 
taught and concludés he is glad that: 

@ He is not a schoolboy in Mississippi, 
where an anti-evolution law was passed 
last week, because he would grow up in the 
belief that a Hebrew folk tale constitutes a 
scientific explanation of creation. 

@] He is not a schoolboy in Texas, where 
Governor “Ma” Furgeson, bless her soul, 
caused these and similar references to be 
deleted from all text books in state-main- 
tained schools: 

“All forms are related by descent from 
common ancestors.” 

“Mutations give life a new species.” 

“Evolution is a slow and gradual process.” 
@ He is not a schoolboy in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where the Board of Education pro- 
hibits the teaching of evolution. 

@ He is not a co-ed in almost any college 
west of the Rocky Mountains, because he, 
out of deference to the President of a large 
state university, would have to arrange 
intercollegiate debates on such vital ques- 
tions as: “Resolved, that Negro Slavery is 
an Inhuman Institution”; “Resolved, that 
Polygamy in the territory of Utah should 
be prohibited by a Federal Statute.” 

@ He is not editor of a student publication 
at Baptist Baylor University, Texas, be- 
cause he would not be permitted to voice a 
widespread undergraduate protest against 
the prurient and autocratic local Board of 
Censors which mutilates films and plays in 
the town of Waco. 

He is not editor of the. Illinois Magazine, 
University of Illinois, because he would not 
be permitted to print realistic stories that 
might offend any capitalist within the state. 
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DEBATE 


Verboten 


Again the women debaters at the Univer- 
sity of California have been refused per- 
mission to discuss publicly a question. As 
recorded in an earlier New Student, Pre- 
sident W. W. Campbell refused to permit a 
discussion on the future of the family as an 
institution. Now they are forced to cancel 
debates with Reed College and the Univer- 
sity of Washington on another subject, 
“Resolves, that the present mode of youth 
is indicative of a lower moral standard.’ 
Expressing regret for the necessity of call- 
ing off the debate, Eileen McCandless, Cali- 
fornia’s manager, writes: Our biggest diffi- 
culty is administrative interference. You 
probably heard of the cancellation of our 
debate last semester on its very eve by 
President Campbell because he considered 
the subject ‘indelicate.’ I had no reason to 
view the proposition that you sent us in 
that light but the attitude of the adminis- 
tration again made itself felt and our 
Council took the action it did.” 

Considering it “unwise and unpolite” to 
debate a subject frowned upon by the pre- 
sident of the University of California the 
debaters of Whitman College, Washington, 
want to talk about something refined and 
lady-like, child labor or woman suffrage, 
for instance. Whitman College, and the 
universities of Idaho and Washington had 
agreed to discuss the youth and morals 
question. In deference to President Camp- 
bell’s wishes it is very probable that an- 
other subject will be chosen. 


~ JOURNALISM 


Barbaric Yawp 


The third number of The Lash appeared 
noisily at George Washington University. 
The first number with intimate revelations 
of the private life of George Washington 
was threatened with suppression, the editor, 
John R. Bromell, a graduate student, with 
expulsion. Press notices advertised The 
Lash in all parts of the nation; the maga- 
zine drew an admonitory editorial from the 
sedate New York Times. 

Despite the Administration’s threat, the 
second number appeared, coincident with a 
ruling by the Dean of Women that sorority 
members must “cooperate” with authorities 
by refusing to buy or read the virulent 
pamphlet. Now that the third number has 
appeared on the campus there is no telling 
just what action the angered authorities 
will take. 

From the campus of the University bear- 
ing the name of the founding father sounds 
this barbaric yawp: 

“, .. The Lash rises out of virgin soil to 
wipe out all that is chicane or over-right- 
eous, to demolish all that is puerile or senile, 
to brand the mundane and ostentatious, to 
expose the asinine and the pedantic, to lash 
the snob, and the cringeling, and, in general, 
to physic all that is inimical to the catholic 
cause of a wholesome and valuable educa- 
tion.” 

Opinions tartly held by The Lash on sev- 
eral subjects are gleaned from Vol. 1, no 3: 

William Mather Lewis—‘The President 
of G. W. U. holds his present position be- 
cause he professed to understand publicity 
and undertook to get publicity of a pre- 
scribed sort for the school.” 
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“|. . He was never regarded, ...as an 


educator; but on the contrary, he was called 
down from the Chamber of Commerce as a 
high-pressure salesman to sell the Univer- 
sity to an unsuspecting public.’ 

University Sororities—‘. .. Any organiza- 
tion that places proper bust measurements 
above brain capacity in determining its 
membership can hope for no support from 
those with valid claims to intelligence.” 

George Washington—‘The hearty old ca- 
valier squire, born to the vigorous and 
bawdy life of the early plantations, loving 
his wining and his wenching, could not have 
rested easily had he forseen himself pre- 
sented to posterity in the black frock of a 
witch-burning clergyman.” 

The Hatchet—(University student news- 
paper). “...a group of young people who 
were chosen because it was believed they 
were safely stupid and subservient.” 


Platform 


With the power of the college press on the 
increase the advent of a new editorial board 
of the campus newspaper is viewed with 
high interest in many quarters. 

Hard-headed business men of the class 
of 798, deans fearful lest ‘the university be 
misrepresented abroad, students before 
fraternity fireplaces, scan the first editorials 
for intimation of the policy. Or in a few 
of the older college newspapers they turn 
to an inside page for the platform of the 
incoming staff. ; 

A lengthy document in the Yale News of 
February 11 outlines the attitude of the 
new staff towards undergraduate, faculty 
and university affairs. The News will con- 
tinue its campaign for the abolition of com- 
pulsory chapel. It will also support. (in 
principle) the Harvard Crimson’s proposals 
to take football out of the hands of the 
public, of the yelping alumni. Curriculum 
changes will be advocated, using the 
Dartmouth changes, and the Harvard sys- 
tem, not as substitutes for the present 
system but as “criteria of the quality of 
the Yale requirements.” Also a segregation 
of “pass” and “distinction” men whereby 
the latter would appreciate the full benefit 
of a tutorial or honors system. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Competition for Preaies 


Competition for college presidents is very 
keen. An apparent shortage forces the pre- 
sidentless schools to snatch likely men from 
others. Even before the annual spring 
turnover of executives, the market is upset 
this term with these changes: 

Despite a proffered salary increase of 
$3,000 a year, President R. A. Pearson of 
Iowa State College has resigned and will 
become head of the University of Maryland. 
@ Because he believes that ‘Gt is better for 
an institution not to have the same man in 
charge for more than ten years,” John 
Henry Mac Cracken resigned from the pre- 
sidency of Lafayette College. Dr. Mac 
Cracken left New York University to be- 
come head of Lafayette College in 1903. On 
the day following his appointment there, 
his brother William Noble Mac Cracken be- 
came president of Vassar. 

q William B. Bizzell, sixth president of the 
University of Oklahoma, was formally in- 
augurated on February fifth. President 
Bizzell comes from Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege. He had previously been president of 


the Texas College of Industrial Arts. His 
predecezsor at the University of Oklahoma 
is Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, now head of the 
University of Missouri. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


GLEE CLUB QUITS 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


“The Executive Committee in its action 
has taken full cognizance of the years of 
service of Mr. Morse and has advanced the 
viewpoint that thirty years without change 
or improvement is not a satisfactory state 
of affairs.” 

In The New Student, October 4, 1924 
appears this item from the Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 

“The University of California Glee Club, 
by their concerts in Usher Hall yesterday 
exhibited it (jazz) to Edinburgh audiences 
in the light of a fine art. More than a thou- 
sand people . . . wondered . . . whether 
this .. . would not lead to a more serious 
consideration of jazz in this country. 

“Before crossing the ocean, the Club 
played in many American big city theaters. 
Then they travelled through England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Belgium, Paris.”’ 


Oxford’s tradition of freedom of speech 
was upheld when the Oxford Union Society 
censured Dr. Joseph Wells, vice Chancellor 
of the University. Dr. Wells recently ex- 
tracted a promise from two Communist un- 
dergraduates that they would not attempt 
to propogate Communist ideas at the Uni- 
versity. The Union vote stood 215 for the 
censure 92 against. 


MISCELLANY | 


For ten years Professor Harry F. Car- 
rington has been giving word tests to 
juniors and seniors enrolled in Princeton 
public speaking classes. He reports an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. in average vocabulary 
over that period. In 1916, the average stu- 
dent recognized, well enough to use, eighty- 
six out of the one hundred selected words. 
This winter the average member of Profes- 
sor Carrington’s class recognized ninety- 
three out of one hundred words. 


Leafing through Gates Psychology for 
Students a Smith College junior discovered 
the following refutation of the recently 
published statistics of Antioch College 
(New Student Oct 10, 1925) showing that 
smoking has a deleterious effect upon 
scholarship: 

“Comparison of the school grades of stu- 
dents who smoke with the marks of non- 


NOTICE TO STUDENT EDITORS 

For reasons of economy as to time and 
expense, The New Student has found it 
necessary to suspend indefinitely the 
issuance of the weekly news service. The 
decision will take effect March ist. 
College papers will therefore receive 
only one more issue after the present 
one. We invite editors to quote freely 
from the pages of The New Student, 
where they will find much of the mate- 
rial formerly used in the news service. 
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smokers is usually of no scientific value. 
We cannot tell whether the difference is 
due to smoking or to some one or more of 
many factors such as differences between 
the groups in home surroundings, general 
intelligence, or to drinking or other habits.” 


Although royalties from recently-discov- 
ered oil on lands contrelled by the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico will reach $10,000 a 
month, the University may not receive 
great benefit therefrom. If a proposed state 
constitutional amendment is passed the 
money will be equally divided among vari- 
ous state institutions, leaving the Univer- 
sity a very small percentage. Many of these 
institutions have land grants but oil is 
present only on the 300,000 university-con- 
trolled acres. The amendment has passed 
the legislature and will be submitted to the 
people. Friends of the University actively 
oppose the measure. 


RULES 


Passive Resistance 


Since any amount of opposition to com- 
pulsory chapel fails to move the University 
of Dubuque authorities, the editor of The 
Blue and White pleads for this one con- 
cession. He suggests that the roll be taken 
at the beginning of the period so that the 
students might assume the right to walk 
out during particularly obnoxious speeches. 


The Endowement Complex 


At Colorado College, a student committee 
has been appointed to consider a way 
around two obstacles that face the general 
student sentiment opposing compulsory 
chapel. The College has just completed a 
successful endowment drive and “the ad- 
ministartion of the College feels that a 
change so soon after the completion of the 
Endowment would be unwise.” Also the 
College charter says that daily services will 
be held. State action will be necessary to 
eliminate this provision. 


Chapel Cough 


At Williams it is reported that Chapel- 
goers not only match pennies, lay bets on 
the length of the sermon or prayer, but also 
amuse themselves by coughing. 

The Chapel Cough, we are told is a mix- 
ture of the cigarette cough and bronchial 
cough. It breaks out at strategic moments 
because of extended sermons or Scripture 
readings. “Numerous freshmen have writ- 
ten home during their first days at the col- 
lege that they are well, but that everyone 
else seems to be suffering from bronchial 
colds. One professor, when conducting the 
service and in danger of being drowned out, 
merely stops until quiet is resumed, while 
another is reputed to rapidly skip over the 
lesson, reading the end. The Westinghouse 
amplifiers, installed in the chapel this year, 
have diminished the former custom of sleep- 
ing in the rear pews during the Sunday ser- 
mon. Some industrious students now bring 
a book to read while an occasional magazine 
is found left in a pew... .” 

The practice of reading newspapers and 
letters in “morning chapel has_ recently 
fallen off. A young newspaper corres- 
pondent used to eagerly search for his arti- 
cles during the service until President Gar- 
field, conducting the service, remarked, 
‘Gentlemen, contrary to the apparent belief 
the lesson is not in Springfield Republican 
and in the second book of the Acts.’ ” 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS WHO LABOR 


Toil and Ideas Are Combined at Experimental College 


Hidden away in the Ozarks, near Mena, 
Oklahoma, lies Commonwealth College. It is 
the only college in America where both 
professors and students labor for their 
board and keep while engaged in acddemic 
work. Students attending the college are 
being prepared for service in the labor 
movement. The college is still young, having 
been organized in 1923. It is a “non- sec- 
tarian, non-propaganda institution,’ spon- 
soring no “particular religious, political or 
economic dogma. It holds that scientific 
experimentation carries the only hope of 
adjustment or solution of personal or social 
problems.” 

Fresh impressions of a newcomer at 
Commonwealth are recorded by Alice 
Hanson in the Commonwealth College 
Fortnightly. Miss Hanson comes to Com- 
monwealth as instructor in public speaking. 

The plainsman is first impressed by Com- 
monwealth’s choice of location. The campus 
is cupped in by long mountains; the sun 
strikes us late and leaves us early. Thus 
the students who run around the “loop” 
before daybreak on one excuse or another, 
usually that of reducing, must pause more 
for beauty than for breath when the early 
sun tinges and reddens miles of hillside 
trees. The cooks stirring the evening sweet 
potatoes may leaven their industrial work 
with mountain sunsets. Quick trips to the 
wood pile, the library, or the spring after 
dark are apt to be lengthened through con- 
templation of the nearness of the constella- 
tions and the mythological brilliancy of 
Jupiter as it rides low over our protecting 
hills. 

Others besides the runners are vp early 
at Commonwealth. The students whose in- 
dustrial work consists in getting breakfast 
have to break the ice now and then in a 
literal sense—for the day’s work. I marvel 
at the industry of these people, for my own 
laziness displays itself best at these early 
morning hours. 

But workers are assigned where they 
are needed. Instead of whining when they 
receive unpleasant jobs, all seem to realize 
the necessity for accepting this system phi- 
losophically, nay axiomatically. Coming so 
recently from the world of compulsion with 
its “efficiencies” and “drivers,” it is good 
to find a place where work is willingly and 
well done for maintenance rather than 
money. 


Plan Living 

Classes, when weather permits, meet out 
of doors. Otherwise they are held in the 
tents or cottages of the faculty. Amid 
these surroundings it is proved beyond the 
proverbial shadow of a doubt that teachers 
can be-as highly respected in overalls as 
in shiny black. Without the reinforcement 
of a rostrum and the buttress of a desk 
they maintain their position as instructors 
and yet gain the comradeship of students 
with its invaluable give and take of per- 
tinent question, observation, and answer. 

The picture of a Commonwealth class 
ensconced on turned-up boxes or rough rine 
benches is reminiscent of Lincoln’s self- 
education by firelight. It is stimulative 
too of thought on the close kinship be- 
tween toil and ideas, on the fatherhood of 
plain living to high thinking. 

Commonwealth almost at once said in its 
own behalf to this newcomer that individ- 
uals with their idiosyncracies and their 
possibilities are taken into consideration. 
Likewise they are allowed freedom for self- 


expression and are offered practical, vital 
instruction and information. When students 
accept this privilege and when the whole 
group lives this principle, there is no op- 
portunity for the professor to deify him- 
self within the sanctum of his all-wise yes. 
OL" NG; ise 

Pre-arrival impression conceived the Col-. 
lege almost purely in the nature of an ex- 
periment. At least, I thought, if the people 
on the grounds hoped fondly to perpetuate. 
the idea, they were to be placed in a cate- 
gory with all idealists: pleasant folk to. 
know, even inspiring folk to know, but all 
of them utterly out of touch with reality.. 
Not so now, or else I too have absorbed 
the virus of idealism with immediate re- 
sults. 


Star Dust and Hayseeds 


The maintenance force did most to con--. 
vince me that my pre-arrival conception 
was false. When a farmer and a mule. 
skinner, for example, choose to cast their 
respective lots with a college and work 
for bare maintenance, one must feel that. 
the school is of the earth, earthy. What- 
ever star dust may glitter before our eyes 
when we contemplate this labor school is 
mixed with the practical dust of hayseed 
or flour, we may be sure... . 

The idea of self-maintenance seems to- 
permeate the physical and mental life of 
the institution until one feels in the pres- 
ence of the true pioneering spirit. The 
fact that students are willing to live in 
unfinished dormitories and work four hours 


.a day for their maintenance can not but. 


indicate their sincerity in wishing to fit 
themselves for work of service to the labor 
movement. Such students would be ex- 
pected to exhibit an eagerness for facts and 
for the smallest details of information ob- 
tainable in a course noticeably in contrast 
to the lethargy apparent in schools of the 
“bigger and better” type. ... 


IN A NEGRO CHURCH 


Oh, I am sick with shame, sick with the: 
shame of the white man, 

Stinging my soul like fire, scorching my 
pride of race. 

In church, in the house of worship, sacred 

to God the Father, 

I hear the negroes singing, singing America. 


Voices vibrant with feeling, rich melodious 
voices, 

Sweet as the laughter of youth, but tinged 
with the sorrow of ages, 

Buoyant and pulsing and strong, yet plain- 
tively trusting and patient, 

Sing of the land of their birth, America, 
land of the free. 


“Land of the pilgrim’s pridé’”—heark the 
wild wail from the slave ships! 

“Land where my fathers died’’—died ’neath 
the knout and the lash! 

“Land of the noble free’—the hooded 
raiders, the lynchings! 

Land where one drop of pigment weighs 
more than culture or worth. 


Sloth of the lily-white planters, greed of 
white traders in men— 

How can we wipe out the stain of. it, 

whiten our pride of race? 

Our dark skinned brothers—aliens, here in 
the land of their birthright— 

Are singing with wistful voices, singing 
America, 

—from The Blaze, Antioch College 


